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Printing—Its Place in Training Value and Use 
Lawrence T. Dyer 
Department of Education—The Training School 


Printing as we teach and make use of the product has a four 
fold meaning to the Training School. 

First: Motivated with the teaching of the related academic 
subjects, it inspires the children to put forth real efforts in mastering 
the three R’s. . 

Second: The mechanical processes of printing demand accuracy 
of action and a development of manual dexterity hardly to be equaled 
in other lines of handwork procedure. 

Third: Motivated with service, the output of the department is a 
contribution to the running expenses of the institution. 

And last, but by no means least the happiness of the children 
is worthy of consideration, and in this respect, I am confident that 
every boy reporting to my classes finds real happiness in learning 
what he can of the art f printing. In fact, this is one of my first 
objectives, to make children happy and in doing so the work must be 
varied, useful, instructive and well motivated with as many activities 
in the institution as possible. 

The variation of the work is made possible by the entirely dif- 
ferent kinds of jobs which are required in producing a completed piece 
of work. These operations are composition, correcting, imposition, 
lock up, make ready and the actual feeding of the press. All of these 
different operations require the exercise of both good judgement and 
some skill and sometimes much patience before the standard grade 
of work is produced and it hardly needs stating that such work is of 
real developmental value to our children. Likewise, the value of the 
output to the institution is proven its worth by the fact that 65,960 
copies were printed and issued during a nine months period of time, 
our regular school term. 
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Institution blanks, O. K. slips, formal announcements, letters, 
programs, etc., comprised in the main the forms contained in the above 
total, all of which because they were understood by the children were 
interesting and helped the children to effect the more perfect results. 
. In addition to the printing of the forms used in the institution 
we were able to do some linoleum block work and a little book binding. 
These two activities however were carried on as incidental to the 
work of printing but next year we hope to give this work a real place 
as allied subjects with printing. 

The methods which I use in teaching are similar to those used 
elsewhere only much simplified to meet the needs of the different 
grades of intelligence of the children who are assigned to my classes. 

When a boy first comes to my class my plan is to rely upon a 
weakness experienced by many older grown children, the desire to 
see one’s name in print. For this first lesson I give him a composing 
stick,and explain to him just how to use it, showing him each step as 
the explanation is given. He is then given a case of quite large type 
(18 or 24 point, as beginners recognize the larger letters more readily 
and if they do mix them up are more easily straightened out). 
Also in teaching this first lesson, I use the capitals and as I point out 
the boxes he repeats the alphabet. Another reason for teaching the 
capitals case first it because with the exception of J and U the letters 
are arranged in alphabetical order. When teaching the lay of the 
case I always call attention to this fact explaining that these two 
letters J and U are not in the places where one would expect them 
to be but that other letters K and V are in their places and by 
emphasizing these facts in this way, the children have little or no 
trouble in finding the four letters. 

The next step in the progress is to show the pupil by example 
how and where to begin a line, showing him the difference between 
the face and foot of the type and telling him the meaning and uses 
of the notches. From this point on the method of procedure varies 
in accordance with the ability of the pupil, as manifested during the 
preliminary lessons. If I decide, and in this I am guided by his 
attitude and effort, that he is of an independent nature and capable 
of going ahead and setting up his name I let him proceed and I simply 
look on. On the other hand if he desires or requires more assistance, 
I carry my instruction further, even so far as to set up his name, 
leaving it in the composing stick and allowing him to copy and pattern 
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after that which I have set for him. With children lacking confi- 
dence and those over shadowed by brighter minds, I find this last 
step a necessary one as it starts children off with a very tangible ob- 


jective. _ 
While imparting these very beginning steps criticism must ever 


be constructive and inspiring as most boys come to me full of eagerness 
and anxious to learn and I should fail utterly if by my manner 
and method of teaching I were to spoil their enthusiasm and interest 
in the work. When a child has set up his name, without too much 
comment, I let him help me to lock it up in a chase and print it 
and in this connection I have learned another fact about boys in 
the print shop, that while setting up their names gives them real 
pleasure the actual work of helping to print it, seeing the actual 
results and being able to show it to some appreciative friend, surely 
means a great deal more, I might add that running the press is 
one of the very special privileges of the department and is used 
advantageously not only with the beginners but with all of the chil- 
dren scheduled for this work. In teaching the first steps thoroughly 
I spend one, two, three or more periods with one pupil until I 
have to give him a real understanding of the capital case and the 
way to manipulate the press. In this way I feel that I am increasing 
his interest in the work as I am increasing his knowledge of the 
different lessons involved, and at the same time, I am becoming 
better acquainted with the boy. I believe that good teaching lies 
in properly understanding the individual child and for this reason 
I do not think that it is lost time to give much attention to the 
beginning steps and to do this with each child. When the size of 
my classes makes this somewhat difficult for me to follow, I ask 
for the child to come to me on Saturday morning and when alone 
with the boy I can accomplish much better results than would other- 
wise be possible. 

The next step is to have the pupil set up a form using both 
capital and lower case letters, proceeding along much the same 
line with the lower as with the capital case. It is however much more 
difficult to give a child an understanding of the lower case as in 
this case the letters are spread over two-thirds of a job case and 
are not arranged in alphabetical order. My method of teaching 
remains the same, as I have found no better way of reaching the 
desired results. The boy repeats the alphabet as I point to the letters, 
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then taking his hand in mine and again while he recites the alphabet 
I place his hand in each box, requiring him to pick up, look at, and 
name each letter carefully and correctly. This helps in several 
ways—the pupil associates the letters with a certain box and has 
a better idea of just how each letter looks, all of which is helpful. 
The lower case is quite difficult to master. Besides being scattered 
and not in alphabetical order, the lower case holds other difficulties, 
the d’s and b’s and p’s and q’s get mixed and only by persisten and 
constant drill can children be taught the differences in these letters. 

Before giving the pupils the service work, institution forms, etc. 
to set up, I allow them to choose for themselves a form. And last 
year their choice was to set up the songs which the children sing at 
our group gatherings. Of course each boy was allowed to print his 
name at the bottom of the music sheet and this was one of the real 
incentives and influenced his choice of form. The printing of these 
songs gave the boys feeling of having helped “put across” a par- 
ticular song and it was also advantageous to meas during this time . 
the motivation of my work was well taken care of. 

The boys display a certain amount of originality in the way they 
set up their work. One instance of this was somewhat laughable. 
A boy brought his work for my approval and commendation. He 
had set up his song in type, corresponding to the size used in the 
song book and had then set up his own name at the bottom of the 
song in type quite three times the size of the song sheet type. It 
looked like a little song and a big boy. 

After the boys have finished setting the type for a song or what- 
ever their first real piece or work may be, I give them instruction 
in press work which involves several valuable lessons such as show- 
ing a boy his mistakes as they appear in the printed proof and 
keeping up or enlivening his interest in the subject, as the boys are 
more interested in the mechanical process of feeding the press than 
in any other one part of the whole printing process. 

Many of our boys are trained and able to make the first cor- 
rection in the proof. This is also an interesting hour as several 
boys like to stand around the proof reader and either aid him with 
their suggestions or “rattle” him, as they say, with telling him how 
slow he is. The boys able to do this grade of work exhibit quite 
normal traits of character in the way they make sport of each other’s 
short comings. 
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After the printing of the forms the next step is to take it down 
and replace the type. In fact it is necessary to have the cases all 
sorted and straightened out periodically, according to the use which 
the case has received and the abilities of the workers who have used 
it and I have found that some boys seem to enjoy this part of the 
work more than the straight away setting of type. In fact several 
of my boys would be perfectly happy if always allowed to do this 
work rather than learning to be real printers. I attribute this choice 
to the fact that in type setting a much greater responsibility rests 
with the pupil and mentally retarded children seldom choose to do 
the more difficult task. They prefer to plod along doing the things 
which require but little thought and less judgment. 

The essentials of accurate press work I teach by having the 
boys help me to make ready as when taking a proof or making 
ready, the press is stopped while the sheet is fed to the gauges. I 
find that it is wise to do this in order to give a boy a realization 
of the necessity of proper registration and by allowing him to see 
the difference a small mistake makes, it is better than by explanation 
or than for me to do the work myself. 

Press feeding is taught by having a boy grasp my arm as I feed 
the press; thus giving him the “feel” of the press in motion. I then 
reverse the order and steady his arm as he operates the press teach- 
ing him to watch the register and to use the “throw off” properly. 
Such procedure is only necessary for a short time as the boys soon 
get the rhythm and this with their desire to be allowed to feed the 
press, makes it possible for boys to learn this part of the work fairly 
rapidly. 

Quality is more to be desired than’ quantity is a lesson duly 
impressed and I try never to hurry a boy. When he is actually 
loafing on the job I take him away from the press, giving his place 
to someone else who is actually interested and desiring to work. 

For the past two years we have had linoleum block cuts on the 
covers of our Christmas play programs. In 1925 for “The Windmill 
Man” we developed a one color cut of a windmill and the work was 
much enjoyed by the children and praised by our friends. For our 
last Christmas play “The Prince of Pantouflia’” we decorated the 
cover with a three color cut of a very gay prince, and it is needless to 
say that the boys were greatly elated with their efforts and with 
the many compliments which they received on the night of the play. 
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In conclusion, I think that I can truly show both by the work 
which we are turning out and by the happiness and interest mani- 
fested by the children in my classes, that printing exemplifies co- 
ordinated training, the school with the institution, in a way hardly 
to be equaled by other lines of training. 


Library Resources on Feeble-Mindedness 
By Sarah Askew, Librarian 
New Jersey Public Library Commission 


The general public is apt to think of a public library as principally 
a repository for books of fiction, encyclopedic information, travel, bio- 
graphy and the cultural arts. The technical resources of public li- 
braries are generally utilized by only a limited number of professional 
workers. When the general public wishes information on a technical 
subject it is not likely to think of the public libraries and the many 
aids offered there. 

In my recent contact with those who are working in the profes- 
sional field of mental deficiency I have been surprised to see what a 
wide range of people are interested in this important subject. 

Feeble-mindedness has long been recognized as underlying many 
of our most important social problems. Interest in this subject, there- 
fore, is somewhat wider than the circle of technical and professional 
readers whose business it is to study and care for these unfortunates. 
But these subnormal children have parents and many relatives who 
would like to learn something regarding this condition. School teach- 
ers meet the feeble-minded in their classes and have to deal with them 
as an educational problem. Children in the high schools studying bio- 
ology and its implications for heredity would be benefited by well- 
chosen reading in this field. Welfare workers, women’s clubs and a 
number of popular organizations could well spend a little time reading 
on this subject. 

With these thoughts in mind it has occurred to me that perhaps 
the readers of the Bulletin might be helped by having their attention 
called directly to the ample resources of our public libraries and the 
desire of these libraries to be of real service in meeting all kinds of 
reading needs. Our public libraries have already many of the standard 
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works on mental deficiency or would be glad to obtain such works on 


request. 


Those of you who wish to learn more about the feeble- 


minded would do well to consult your local reference librarian as to 
available literature in this field. Many of the books on feeble-minded- 
ness are written in a popular style and contain reliable information. 
Here is a list of some representative titles. 


ANDERSON, META L. 
Education of Defectives in the Public School. 
World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y., 1917. 


BINET, ALFRED AND SIMON, Th., translation by Drummond. 
Mentally Defective Children. 
Longmans, Green and Company, New York, 1914. 


BISCH, LOUIS. 
Clinical Psychology. 
Williams and Wilkins Co., Baltimore, 1925. 


BURT, CYRIL. 
The Young Delinquent. 
D. Appleton and Company, New York, 1925. 


CONKLIN, EDWIN GRANT. 
Heredity and Environment in the Development of Men. 
Princeton University Press, 1915. 


COTTON, HENRY A. 
The Defective Delinquent and Insane. 
Princeton University Press, Princeton, 1921. 


DAVIES, STANLEY P. 
Social Control of the Feeble-Minded. 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene, New York, 1923. 


GESELL, ARNOLD. 
The Retarded Child: How to Help Him. 
Public School Publishing Co., Bloomington, 1925. 


GODDARD, HENRY HERBERT. 
The Criminal Imbecile. 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1915. 


GODDARD, HENRY HERBERT. 
The Kallikak Family. 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1912. 
HART, BERNARD. 
The Psychology of Insanity. 
Cambridge University Press, 1912. 
HEALY, WILLIAM, AND BRONNER, AUGUSTA F. 
Judge Baker Foundation Case Studies. 
Judge Baker Foundation, Boston, 1922. 
JOHNSON, ALEXANDER. 
Adventurers in Social Welfare. 
Fort Wayne Printing Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., 1923. 
JOHNSTONE, EDWARD R. 
Dear Robinson. 
The Training School, Vineland, N. J., 1922. 
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MacMURCHY, HELEN. 
The Almosts. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1920. 


MORGAN, JOHN J. B. 
The Psychology of the Maladjusted School Child. 
Macmillan Company, N. Y., 1925. 


O’SHEA, M. V., Ed. 
The Child: His Nature and His Needs. 
The Childrens Foundation, Valparaiso, Ind., 1924. 


SANDS, IRVING J., AND BLANCHARD, PHYLLIS. 
Abnormal Behavior. 
Moffat Yard, New York, 1923. 


TREDGOLD, A. F. 
Mental Deficiency. (4th edition). 
William Wood and Company, N. Y., 1922. 


WALLIN, J. E. W. 
The Education of Handicapped Children. 
Houghton, Mifflin Co., N. Y., 1924. 


WOODROW, HERBERT. 

Brightness and Dullness in Children. 

J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, 1919. 

In seeking literature on feeble-mindedness by all means consult 
your local library first. Make clear to the reference librarian just 
what your interests are in order that she may advise you to your best 
advantage. If your library does not have modern references or books 
written in a semi-popular style your librarian will no doubt be willing 
to have these added to the local library either by purchase or 
by loan. It will not be necessary for you to consult a university 
library if one is not nearby, for the library organization of the state 
makes it possible to borrow books from the larger libraries in this 
and other states for the use of people in small towns and rural dis- 
tricts. 

If you live in a small community or rural district you may find 
that there is a traveling library serving your county. This traveling 
library receives books issued from the State Library Commission (in 
New Jersey at least) and can obtain for you any general or specific 
works you may desire. Or if other resources fail and you do not have 
access to any library facilities the Library Commission will loan you 
books as an individual, will advise you regarding the best books on a 
given subject for serious reading or study, will supply you with in- 
formation as to your nearest resources, will give you a list of re- 
ferences and will perform other services of like kind. 

The New Jersey Public Library Commission performs many 
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general services which your community might wish to take advantage 
of in establishing a shelf of references on mental deficiency. The 
Commission is prepared to advise regarding the reorganization of any 
library on an economical and efficient basis, to help establish new 
libraries whenever possible, to help supervise public school libraries, 
to suggest standard lists of references, and to borrow books from 
other libraries for use in your community. 

The parents and relatives of sub-normal children are generally 
too timid to ask the professional workers for technical information 
on this subject. Of course, this timidity is unjustified for these work- 
ers are always glad to tell all they can regarding this condition. 

Physicians, psychiatric workers, public school teachers and other 
professional groups often desire to obtain sound technical information 
on mental deficiency. Teachers are often suprised to find how much 
the literature on feeble-mindedness contributes to normal education. 
Special class teachers in particular, who often are unable to add pro- 
fessional books to their own personal shelves, could make good use of 
public library facilities on this topic. 

The women’s clubs with their wide interest in social welfare and 
their sub-committees cooperating with public institutions could have 
many fruitful discussions on this topic on mental deficiency, presented 
not only by professional students but also by their own members after 
consulting library resources. 

High school libraries could well afford to have a few popular 
works on feeble-mindedness or if there is no high school library the 
local library could well establish a brief list of references for the 
use of such students. Debates on topics of public welfare by high 
school students might well consider the relation of feeble-mindedness 
to these topics. The high school age is a particularly opportune time 
to stimulate the discussion of this important topic with its many bear- 
ings on all kinds of personal and social problems. 

In submitting the present list of semi-popular references I have 
chosen only those works which have already commanded a wide read- 
ing. Almost every library of any size should have one or more of 
these books on its shelves, and most of them will be glad to obtain 
the entire list if they receive enough encouragement. Of course, a 
public library cannot afford to purchase very many books which 
have only personal circulation but it will be glad to respond to even 
a limited general demand for such references. 
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The Part John Has Played at 
The Training School 
Helen F. Hill 


Extension Department—The Training School at Vineland 


For nearly a year John has suffered from a serious condition of 
the eyes, blindness has occurred in many cases in his family, making 
it necessary for him to give up his active life at the Colony, and spend 
most of his time at the Hospital. While the doctor’s report says, 
“Probably John’s best days are over”, he is still teaching a great 
lesson of courage and fortitude as he meets the tragedy of 
partial loss of sight, even blindness at times, together with suffering 
and painful treatment. 

The pathetic struggle which always comes with the realization 
of such a condition came to John, followed by a marvelously brave 
and patient resignation to the new and limited life he must live. Let 
us not be mistaken—John had much to sacrifice for his has been a 
busy life full of responsibilities and cares from early in the morning 
until night. Frequently when a little pig or a sick calf has claimed 
his anxiety and care, he has worked long after the others have gone 
to rest, or purchance all night for John has never faltered in devotion 
to the responsibilities he has assumed. Then, too, his was not a 
small part in the home and social life of the Colony—so great, indeed, 
that he bore much suffering before it became apparent to others. 


John’s great love for little children, especially the more helpless 
ones has been his great consolation and joy during these days of appro- 
aching darkness. As he walks about the grounds today, nearly always 
leading some one little child by the hand, his presence is felt by his un- 
selfish interest in the doings of the day; and who has a better right 
than he to respect and good wishes in this “Village of the Simple” 
where he has lived and worked for thirty-seven years. 

It was on April 4th 1889 that John, then a little feeble-minded 
boy of fourteen, was transferred from the State Reformatory. He 
was one of the illegitimate children of a feeble-minded women said 
to be epileptic and immoral with a long family record of mental defi- 
ciency and blindness. John had drifted about from place to place and 
finally to the poor house, from there he was taken by a family who 
gave him a good home and a chance to go to school. He proved 
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so irresponsible, frequently running away and setting fires, that after 
patient care they were compelled to send him to the Reformatory. Be- 
cause of his mental deficiency he was later transferred to The Training 
School. 

At that time, 1889, the records read as follows; nervous, untruth- 
ful, obstinate, obedient, knows alphabet, poor memory. 1892, goes 
to school; has band practice on drum. 1899, does not improve in 
band. Can write name and a few simple words, can add simple 
numbers. Cottage—has an irritable disposition; can sew a little and 
darn stockings nicely, when he wants to. 1900, John’s temper has 
improved considerably. His music is hard for him. Better self- 
control has helped him some, but all agree that John’s future useful- 
ness lies in outside work with school, music and drill for reward. He 
will never make a scholar or a musician, but with good training will 
make a fairly good farmer. 

Then came along years of ups and downs, for John was strong, 
restless, childish and unreasonable, always craving attention, inclined 
to be jealous, but withal good hearted. The following letter was 
one of many that found its way to “The Professor” in those days, 
and John felt that they had fulfilled their mission, when as a result, 
he was given a heart to heart talk and a pat on the back, or perhaps 
once a year took a trip to the city with “Professor” or “Capt. Nash.” 
One day usually satisfied his longing for the “outside of the world” 
and he came home quite contented until his childish heart wanted to 
play the game again. 

October 12, 1903 

Dear Proffessor E. R. Johnstone: 

I would be ever so much oblige to you if you would let me 

go outside of the world and try and earn my own living won’t 

you just try me for a week or a little more than a week. I 

think if the other larger boys can go outside of the world and 

earned there own living I think I can do the same. And I 

am feeling a little homesick. I have been here longer enough. 

What is the reasoning that you don’t want me to go please let 

me know how long have I had that team of horses. 

Proffessor E, R. Johnstone if you think I can’t go will 
you please be so kindly as to let me have some nice pictures 
to hang on my wall. Answer this please soon as possible from 
Your truly affectionate Friend, 
Mr. John A. 
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“1908, John can plough and cultivate and assist in the care 

of horses and other stock. Attends evening classes, this 

is because of the pleasure it gives him to go to the Hall. He 

sews a little and has drills, but English is out of the question.” 

In November of the same year the following report was 
made by his matron: 

“John has not been getting along very well with the boys 
lately. He has been very quarrelsome. I had a jury meeting 

in my room this evening. About six boys came to see me a- 

bout John. After they all got through telling me their 

troubles, I asked them if they did not want me to send for John 

and tell him just what they had told me. At first they hes- 

itated, but finally Charlie and Henry said, ‘Yes, boys, let’s 

have him come.’ I sent for John, and it was indeed an in- 
teresting meeting. The boys all talked freely, John was at 
first inclined to be angry and to resent what the boys had to 
say. Tom spoke up and said, ‘No use of your backing out, 

John. You know you are all the time fussing with us, and 

Meyers and I won’t stand it any longer, etc., etc.’ Before 

they all got through Charlie and John were both in tears, and 

John promised to do his share and try hard not to give any 

more trouble. Charlie said that he “would agree with him- 

self” and make up with John if he would promise not to hurt 

his feelings any more because, ‘you know, we fellows have 

feelings all over us.’ It really was interesting to see the 

way the boys settled it. John has been good for sometime. 

He can run usually so long, and then trouble has to come.” 

Miss A. 

It was about this time that John became interested in the nursery 
children, especially one very helpless little fellow. He was 
patient and helpful with him, but it was not until the child’s death that 
anyone realized the depth of John’s affection. He was bitterly grieved 
and did not find himself again until another little cripple boy won his 
heart. For a number of years his devotion to the little boys, for he 
later adopted another little fellow, was so remarkable that he won 
many friends all over the country. It was not a momentary interest 
of which he soon tired, but a never failing faithfulness. He worked 
hard all day on the farm or on the coal wagon, but the moment his team 
was cared for he hurried to his boys. Sunday always saw John:dress- 
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ed in his best taking the little cripple boys to assembly. His bit of 
spending money at store went for goodies*for his boys. 
When Christmas came his joy was measured by the gifts the boys 
received. One of his Santa Claus letters will tell the tale: 
November 22, 1913. 
Dear Santa Claus: 
It sure does not seem time for you to make us another 
visit, but it is most Christmas time. I would very much like 
to have a pair of felts (size 6) and a pair of rubbers (size 7) 
and a pair of skates (size 10). 
I would like to have an express wagon for Jimmie, even 
if I do not get anything else, and a blue navy shirt. 
With lots of good wishes. 
As Ever Your old friend, 
John A. 


The new found interest did much to develop responsibility and 
contentment in John, and he seldom became restless or troublesome 
again and ever after his reports read more like the following: June 
1914, teaming is his main job—his work satisfactory. 1915, is getting 
to be a good old standby, goes along about the same. We would hard- 
ly know how to get along without him. 1915, Miss R. said that he was 
very jealous and selfish if his boys did not get attention. A little care- 
less about his clothing. 

In the early days of the Colony, John asked to go there to live, 
and for ten years he went about the everyday life of the Colony. 
Care of the stock was his appointed task and always his reports spoke 
of good faithful work. 

The writer recalls one morning when John drove in the six miles 
with the old white horse and buggy to drive her to the Colony to take 
a picture of his calf, and his exclamation of joy as the Colony came 
to into view, as they rode along even though he had been away only an 
hour. The Supervisor said when John left the Colony, “He liked his 
work, did exceptionally well and made pets of the animals. We miss 
him.” 


A few days ago I invited John to come to see me and bit by bit 
gathered the following reminiscence from him, which I have recorded 
as nearly as possible in his phraseology, except for the joy he constant- 
ly expressed over some long forgotten incident. “Want me to tell you 
how it used to be here? Well, that was a long time ago, 37 years. 
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Day I came here? Well, me, Harrison and John came here to- 
gether. Frank had the measles so he couldn’t come for a week, 
but he is still here. We came at 9 o’clock in the morning and Mr. V. 
met us with the grocery wagon. We just looked round that day. We 
was in Miss A’s. group, all we had then was old Maxham. Miss A. 
had the worst boys, we was in her group. Miss V. had a group too. 

The next day was Sunday and Mr. V. had Sunday School. We 
had assembly in old Maxham. The next day was Monday and I 
went to town on the grocery wagon with Mr. V. in the morning and 
in the afternoon we drawed dirt to build a hot bed. The old barn 
stood on the back lawn at Maxham. We had two horses, named 
Esther and Corry; four cows, Star, Beauty, Blossom and Peach. We 
had oil lamps in those days; had them in the barn too. 

We had just one well back of Maxham and we had to pump a 
wooden tank full of water every night. The way we built the build- 
ings was: Cattell, Robison, Garrison Hall and Moore. We boys and 
Mr. Garrison dug three new wells. Mrs. Calhoun run the laundry 
all by hand. Big cedar trees were where Prof. Johnstone’s house is 
now. I sure gave Miss A. some trouble in those days, she used to 
put me to bed and stand me in the corner. 

There was trees all over up here at the south like it is at Men- 
antico. I used to run away. Dr. Willey was our doctor. I have 
helped build every building here except Babbitt. The best time I 
ever had was when Mr. V. let me drive a horse, that was old Jerry, 
he died and we burried him in the chicken yard. Miss F. was our 
first nurse. Charlie L. was the first boy who passed away and the 
first funeral we had. Yes, I was bad, once we fellows stoled a pine- 
apple, crackers and cheese the night before Annual Day. Mr. Garri- 
son talked to me and made me stay home all the next day. Dr. W. 
pulled our teeth in Wilbur Cottage then. We had lots of pets; a mon- 
key, pigeons, ducks, mice and a parrot.” 

And so we catch a glimpse here and there of John as he has 
walked along the narrow highway of his life until he has added 51 
years to his age, but never one point to his mental age of 7 or his 
I. Q. of 50. 

The annual meeting of the American Association for the Study 
of Feeble-Minded will be held at Toronto, Canada, June 3, 4 and 5, 
1926. One section will be devoted to Special Classes and all the 
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sessions will be of interest to supervisors and teachers of such classes. 
The Preliminary Program is as follows: 


THURSDAY, JUNE 3, 1926 


9.30 A. M. Organization, Reports, Notices, Appointment of 
Committees. 
Section on “Mental Deficiency and Industry.” 
2.00 P. M. Trip of inspection to points of scientific interest. 
7.30 P. M. Section on “Social Inadequacy and Mental De- 
ficiency.” 


Fripay, JUNE 4, 1926 


9.30 A. M. Section on “Research in Mental Deficiency.” 

12.30 P. M. Luncheon for the Ladies. 

2.30 P. M. Section on “Preventative Medicine in the Field 
of Mental Deficiency.” 

8.00 P. M. Annual Dinner and President’s Address. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 5, 1926 


9.30 A. M. Section on “Mental Hygiene in the Field of Mental 
Deficiency.” 

11.00 A. M. Annual Business Session. 

2.00 P. M. Section on “Education in the Field of Mental 
Deficiency.” 


SOME OF THE CONTRIBUTORS TO THE PROGRAM 


L. S. Raymond V. C. Branham T. J. Heldt 
vonald A. Laird H. W. Potter G. B. Smith 
Emily T. Burr A. N. Bronfenbrenner C. B. Davenport 
W. C. Sandy A. Myerson H. H. Laughlin 
A. F, Payne E. R. Jatho W. J. Tamblyn 





If we are to sum up comprehensively, yet briefly, how to under- 
stand children’s active nature, we would say—Watch them at play. 
Play is, truly, their chief business of life. In its many varied forms 
we may see revealed the possibilities for the development it affords, 
the dominant interests at different age levels, some distinctive charac- 
teristics of boys and girls, and get the clues as to the needs of childhood. 

The Childrens Foundation. 
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This week we received the report from the State Experiment 
Station on several lots of cow peas and soy bean seeds that we had 
sent for germination tests. Both of these legumes are most desirable 
for use in our South Jersey soil and as they grow well and make good 
hay we planted many acres last year. 

During the past season an experiment was made using several 
varieties to see which makes the best growth in this soil and eleven 
acres were planted using four varieties of soy beans and one of cow 
peas. The growth was excellent and we had good results from every 
plot. The seeds were planted in rows and cultivated throughout the 
season the same as potatoes. 

The New Era cow peas and the Virginia soy beans gave the 
heaviest foliage and we shall use them another year for cover crop 
and hay. The boys have watched the varieties with much interest 
with some friendly rivalry as to whose plot would produce best. All 
of the plots were allowed to go to seed and we now have on hand 
about fifty bushels of soy bean seed and seventy-seven of cow peas. 
We are particularly pleased with the reports of germination, however. 
The cow pea test (New Era) was eight days with an actual germina- 
tion of 93 percent. The duration of the test for soy beans is five 
days and the results for the four varieties showed Midwest 96 per- 
cent, Hahto 98 percent; Virginia 100 percent and Wilson 100 per- 
cent; besides which the report says for each of these varieties “un- 
usual quick vigorous growth.” We have about fifty bushels of the 
soy beans and seventy-five of the cow peas and with such a high per- 
centage of germination we look for big crops in 1926. 

This sort of experiment is easily conducted and adds much in- 
terest in the growing of any crop. Some years ago we conducted 
an experiment for the United States Department of Agriculture 
through Mr. George Mitchell in raising soy beans to see which variety 
produced the most oil. This also stimulated our boys and ourselves, 
to give a little more watchful care to the fields and plants under ob- 
servation. 





“The dependence of health upon physical well-being, the large 
percentage of physically defective children in our public schools, the 
relation between physical growth and school progress, and the re- 
lation between mental and physical development, all point to the 
need of wide-spread information in regard to physical growth and 
development of school children.” 


The Childrens Foundation. 
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